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WHY IS AN EDITOR? 


OMPETITIVE examinations have not been applied to editors 
although, we must hasten to admit, many have arrived at their 
positions through demonstrably and unimpeachably excellent ability. 
Still others have attained the editorial chair through fortuitous circum- 
stances and, given the opportunity, have evidenced their fine qualifica- 
tions to fill it. Yet there remain those who have assumed, we might 
almost say, usurped, the position of editor, and who neither possessed at 
the time nor acquired later the essential requirements to fill it. In no 
field is this more apparent than in SPIRIT’S own—the field of the maga- 
zine devoted solely to verse. 

There is a plethora of poetry magazines in this country and a 
plethora of editors of poetry magazines. And few years pass without the 
announcement of new additions. True, these frequently take the places 
of those fallen by the wayside for the mortality is as high, if not higher, 
than the birth rate. Many are born to blush unseen, unfortunately to 
cast no sweetness on the desert air, and to die unheralded and unmourned. 
Indeed those who have the true interest of poetry at heart may rejoice 
at such timely demises. For the poet is merely being hampered by the 
output of editors who utterly lack discrimination in publication. 

It would be parlous to attribute motive to any one or to adduce 
that certain poetry editors are editors simply because they like the title 
and have a sufficient command of finances, even limited finances, to 
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gratify themselves for two, three or four years. In all cases it is not 
only advisable but charitable to permit the work to testify for the man. 
Only on its label should our judgment be swift and uncompromising. 
Does it prove that he possesses a true critical faculty? Does it prove that 
he has proper regard for his readers’ intelligence and appreciation? Does 
it prove that he is zealous for his contributors’ real interests and not a 
mere panderer to gullible vanity? Does it prove that his venture is con- 
ducted honestly according to his pronouncements? Unfortunately in 
too many cases the answer to one or all of these questions is “no.” Per- 
haps there is no field in which the intelligences of both readers and 
contributors are more patently and violently insulted. And the pity is 
that the contributors, who often comprise the majority of the readers, 
are too frequently the agents for their own fatuous immolation. 

We are confronted with the most flagrant case of all—the magazine 
that assesses its contributors a fixed sum for all verse published—jingles, 
doggerel, the vapidities of poetasters printed at so many dollars per page. 
One unscrupulous editor has gone so far as to announce that copy should 
be submitted typographically perfect for he will print it without any 
correction! This is, of course, the nadir of the editor’s surrender of his 
duties. Examine the case of those magazines whose associate editors are 
such because they could pay a handsome sum for the listing. But whether 
they pay or not, there is an essential dishonesty in announcing a roster of 
associate editors, no matter how prominent, who have nothing what- 
soever to do with the editorial direction of the magazine. 

Examine the case of those magazines which cater to the poetasters 
by every device of obvious and subtle flattery. There is to begin with 
the “chat” column wherein the editor pontificates over a futile little 
game of bestowing laurels for insignificant achievements, announces 
awards of prizes that disprove the game to be worth the candle, aims 
his own little ineffectual darts at those who do not agree with him, and 
incenses even those who are engaged in extracting the last farthing from 
the misguided. There is the book review section in which one wallows 
in unctuous log-rolling and easy, superlative praise. And from these 
magazines there arises a miasmic fog in which only the sure of direction 
can avoid being lost. 

We cannot wholly rid ourselves of charlatans, but at the very least 
we can refuse them any support. The appearance of each new one is 
but another derogation of poetry in America and if the poet wishes to 
improve his estate he must first attempt to clear it of those wildernesses 
of easy magazines presided over by editors who are self- but not work- 
proclaimed. 
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SONG AT DUSK 


Now in the west a great star burns 
Above the gently curving hill— 
Now lover’s step to lover turns, 
Following the feet of beauty still. 
Now in the purple bell the bee 
Dreams between amber dusk and dawn— 
Pale buds unfold ecstatically, 
Pale shadows glimmer and are gone. 


Waken the wings of night, and wake 
Whispers of shining silences. 
Faint unseen petals stir and shake 
Intoxicating essences 
Upon the hour . . . Swifter the wing— 
Warmer the star above the hill... 
And love seeks lover, following 
The silver feet of beauty still. 
SUSAN MYRA GREGORY. 


REBUILDING THE TEMPLE 


I find that I must modify my creed. 

Its weave is much too flimsy; could not bear 

The weight of change; its shining threads might tear 
Untidily if brushed along a reed. 

And having learned that souls, like bodies, bleed 

When slashed, and whipped, and bruised, I should not dare 
Bind up my hurts with silks like these or wear 

No warmer wrap against death’s wintry need. 


You wrecked my creed with doubts. If you can now 
Instruct me with what fabric, on what wheel, 
To spin a faith that shall withstand such test: 
Whereon young love may weep and old love rest, 
A tourniquet for wounds, then let me kneel, 
And sign your doctrine’s chrism on my brow. 
C. E. MAGUIRE. 
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NO FORGOTTEN SONG 


Do pools, new-filled, remember much 
The elder waters knew— 

Of clouds like sheep, and golden sun, 
And shadowed birds which flew 

Beyond the outer rim of sun 
To meet the falling dew? 


Oh, burden which the human heart 
Alone must take along— 
The face of one it would forget— 
A strain from some old song! 
VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER. 


CHRIST IN THE GARDEN (A Portrait) 


Silence and darkness struggle hour by hour 
With their bright opposites, the filtering light 
Of this full moon and strident murmuring 
Of swaying trees. But this is only faint 
And distant echo of the jarring chords, 
The strife, the throes that fill His Soul as now 
He kneels to pray. The moon that clothes the trees 
In silver flames, a searing sheet against 
The peace of shadowy rocks, is far less harsh 
Than those bright barbs of pain, which shall contrive 
To pierce and burn the Body soon to sway 
Upon a lifted Rood. The wind that sighs 
Unendingly, a silken scarf around 
The robe of night, is weaker far than that 
Sharp whistle of a whip, which soon must fill 
A soldiers’ hall. The garden is for him 
The agonizing struggle in Himself 
Of things that each the other must abhor: 
The piercing, sharp adversity of Sin, 
And Holiness, the essence of this God. 
PAUL F. SPECKBAUGH, C.PP.S. 
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UPPER ROOM 


They have come back, in the hope they will find what they lack, 
They have come back. 

Here are others who understand, 

Here the press of a hand. 


They were so sure—in His power, His Godhead, secure— 
They were so sure. 

Now all is confusion instead— 

Their Master is dead. 


The night dulls on (they will visit the tomb at the dawn) 
The night dulls on. 
And while they grieve darkly, nor heed .. . 
He is risen indeed! 
DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON. 


HYMN TO THE GUARDIAN ANGEL 


Perfection-bright Figure, daily with me sojourning, 

Thy light invisible forging celestial shelter— 

Lieuteuant of God, from heights of love descended, 
See, I salute Thee! 


Pomegranates of wisdom drop from Thy fingers, 
Fire from Thine eyes, seeding the soul’s glory; 
Prisoning the will in a starry liberation— 


Sentry of Sainthood! 


Lo, I am sealed by the Blood and framed in the Image 
Of One Who blew in my clay the breath of the Spirit— 
Divine Messenger, now in supplication, 


I bow before Thee. ... 


Let me, who cringed before the dragon of evil, 
Summoning Thee, draw the proud sword of repentance; 
Then, armored and visored with virtue, Thou shalt behold me, 
Statured in triumph. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 
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DAWN 


Come and smile into my eyes— 
I can ask no more. 

Let me, while the starlight dies, 
Silently adore. 


I can speak no word today; 
Ask no word of you— 

Silently we go our way 
Through the sparkling dew. 


Though your silence be as cold 
And as sad as mine, 
Place it in the sunlight’s gold; 
Let me see it shine. 
KENTON KILMER. 


ELEGY IN STONE 


Man rives the granite from its ledge 
And wakes the marble from its sleep 

Because there is an ancient pledge 
That he is bound to keep. 


Some word more subtle than his will, 
Some dream across a bleak abyss, 
Bids him to make of every hill 
A cold Acropolis. 


Where cypresses outshade the dark 
With secrets they will never tell, 
Agate and alabaster mark 
His hope beyond farewell. 


He hears the living plead, and yet 
Upon a stone his tears are shed. 
Hearts pulsing warm he may forget 
But not the silent dead. 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


A PRAYER FOR EVIL TIMES 


Grant me the grace that I may fail 
In some great project I pursue, 
And realize how I am frail 

And the necessity of You. 


Give me so ponderous a cross 

That I shall have to break my back 

And fathom in the depths of loss 

How much You have, how much I lack. 


Refuse me when I am beset 
The aid I did not deign request: 
I shall esteem what wound I get 
Your signature upon my breast. 
STEVEN FLEMING. 


MANY TIMES SINCE THEN 
y S| 
Summering at that same lake and mountain then 
Were wild birds, nameless and without number. 
Summer and that day’s light were about done, 
And we lay beside the lake. Do you remember? 


And you were saying how some Frenchman drove 
Right at the heart of all the infernal bother 

With a ripping epigram to the effect that love 
Always meant more to the one than to the other. 


And I thought the observation much less than acute, 

And had half forgotten it already; but at that moment 
One of the wild birds rose, a darkling mote 

Against the sky that still was faintly illumined. 


And where there was only a snowbank or a windowshade, 
Many times since then, I have thought that I saw the greying 
Late sky of that evening moment, and the wide 
Black lake below, and the little black form flying. 


ROBERT C. FABER. 
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ADVENTURE IN THE FOG 


The gray fog covered every field; 
I climbed across the pasture rail, 
And wandered dimly till I found 
A winding cattle trail. 


I could not see beyond myself; 

I could not look to left or right; 
I was like a lonely ghost, 
Walking in an empty night. 


The earth I found beneath my feet 
Was all of land that I could see; 

I thought, in all this vastness now, 
There is no other thing but me. 


And then I heard the stillness break, 
I hurried half in fear... 
And saw the kind familiar shapes 
Of cattle grazing near. 
JUDY VAN DER VEER. 


WANDERERS 


Heavens are more vast at evening tide 
When swallows’ fragile wings, 

Veering homeward, seek familiar nests 
From journeyings. 


Earth and sky’s gold bridal ring still shines 
Within the gloaming west, 

Now the same old urge takes hold of me 
For love and rest. 


Strange how chimneys pinnacle themselves 
Against the sky at night, 
Making wanderers the more aware 
Of homeless plight. 
ROSE MYRA PHILLIPS. 


FORSWORN AT SPRING 


I shall never pick violets in a wood again 
Lest their imperial stain, 
Once proudly worn, 
Subdue the scarlet of my blood 
To Tyrian! 
IRENE WILDE, 


WHISTLE UP THE WIND 


Whistle up the young wind 

From the field and the petaling pasture. 
The wind has a grievance to tell, I guess, 
Else why does he whimper and weep 
From dusk till early morning? 

Poor thing; for his littleness! 


The wind is used to being 

A bold and a stalwart fellow, 
Wide as the earth and heaven tall; 
He likes the snow heaped high 
On roof and frosty window... 
Or no snow at all. 


It is not too much that the grouse 

Scuttles shivering into the stubble; 

That the stallion stamps and the sheep bleat; 
Or that stock huddles dumb in the storm... . 
He is not used to wooing 

Timid or slow or sweet. 


Whistle up the young wind 
From the fallow field and the pasture. 
Listen to what he has to say. 
He has forgotten how old, 
How strong he’ll be by December. . . . 
Tell him and send him away. 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 
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JOURNEY’S END 


Our shining hope of far adventuring 

Lies like a swallow with a broken wing. 
We may not watch dark craftsmen oversea 
Carve into beauty jade and ivory. 


But near our doorway we will make a pool, 
Where birds will come for water clean and cool 
Here will the wood thrush flute us his good night, 
Here the tall iris open to the light. 


Surely a swallow with a broken wing 
May find here healing rest and comforting. 
And we shall sense how skilled the Hand and strong 
That first created water and a song. 
GRACE MANSFIELD. 


JAR-FLY 


There is a comforting assurance in the wing 
Of a jar-fly, and a raucous testimony 

That we have yet to do with summering, 
That we shall cling to drowsy days and sunny. 


Its barrier against the dying year 
Sustains the sophistry of flame and gold 
Until the lean limb shows a hemisphere 


That birds had built before the year was old. 


It scrapes defiance at the crusty bark. 

This busy wing is enemy of frost, 

Is enemy of the quick day and the dark, 
When the unmannerly wind has rudely tossed 


Aside the acquiescent leaves that dripped 

To earth, with nothing for the eye to trace 

Save branches mute as an old manuscript, 

And pale shells on the bark in some loved place. 
FLORENCE DICKINSON STEARNS. 


SYNTHESIS 


Never a wind of Winter but may bring 
To listening ears a whisper of the Spring. 


Never a breath of Summer’s vital heat 
But heralds Autumn’s cool, advancing feet. 


Season to season speaks, their voices blending 
In rhythmic sequence, eloquent, unending. 


Never a precept passed from age to youth 
But must convey some syllable of truth. 


Never a challenge flung from youth to age 
But may confound the wisdom of the sage. 


Youth into age inevitably blending, 
The web of life is intricate, unending. 
MARY COLES CARRINGTON. 


ULTIMATE NOTE 


O April, once you brought the crimson flower, 
Matured the bee that sucked the honey dew, 

And left them with the summer in an hour 

Of glittering sun and skies that burned with blue. 
But now the conquering winds have harvested 
And set a ghostly light upon the hill, 

Shaded with teardrops of the muted dead 

To pattern darkness on the window sill. 


And yet! The stricken heart knows time achieved 

But this—the dimming of a restless flame; 

The free-winged bird has never been deceived 

By all the flourish of death’s tragic name: 

And spirit shakes the vagaries of snow 

From wings of hope, and bids it rise and go! 
KATE RANDLE MENEFEE, 
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WHAT HER DEATH MEANS 


It means 

I still see shadows groping round the chair 

At the fireplace, 

And think: “Why do they come now? 

When all they used to close around— 

Her eyes and hands, her hair and pressed-back shoulders 
Are of themselves—are shadows?” 


The clothes she used complain we wouldn’t tell 
Honestly how they looked 

Will lose, the old of them, her body’s lines, 
The new 

Be never wrinkled, sagged or bulged out now— 
Will never be informed. 

But they 

Will remain dead, 

Because she died. 


The bric-a-brac, 

The artificial fruit, 

The china shepherdesses that I hated 
And she loved, I wouldn’t stir 

One from its place. 


It means 

I bend, in quiet, longer hours 

With book, and pen, and paper; I am 

Less disturbed, because, now, one voice less 

Bids me not “overdo it”—“mind my health,” 
Inquires “would I like more coal upon the fire?” 
Iam 

Less interrupted now 

With love. 


There’s no one, now, that, when I read my latest 
Scribble to her, looking up 

I find she hasn’t listened, 

But all through 

Admired the “calf’s-lick” in my hair, 
Admired my eyes. 


It means 

We have known terror smash 

His balled fist in our faces 

While we dozed, 

Forgetful of the coming “like a thief.” 


We stand more wary on the bluff of Time 
Over the tides of Timelessness, and wait 
The crumbling under our feet, the hurtle 
Down. 


It means 
We try to pray for her as she 
Prayed. 
RIOBARD ©. FARACHAIN. 


THE BOWMAN BOLD 


The bowman Love is lightning-shod; 
Sudden and fleet 

With outstretched wings he comes, and goes 
With leaden feet. 


The hearts his golden arrows miss 
Will die too soon, 

While saints, who know him at his best, 
Deem death a boon. 


To find him men have sailed far seas 
Or ceased to roam, 

And with him found four dismal walls 
A spacious home. 


If Love came not in white disguise 
As daily Bread, 

What languishing and starved souls 
Would die unfed. 


SISTER MIRIAM, R.S.M. 
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UNIVERSITY TWILIGHT 


The lasting thoughts of men have raised these walls, 
Their vision pierced the tallest sky with spires. 
Philosophy has bloomed in domes and halls, 
Religion blossomed into brooding choirs. 


Go lightly where the evanescent dwells 
In timeless stone, in boughs to bend and heal: 
Whatever heights we knew, whatever hells, 
Tread softly where the dream alone is real. 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 


MEASURING WORM — (Old Irish Superstition) 


Sheila, four and innocent, 

In her world of wonderment, 
Watched with smiles, and not alarm, 
Something creeping down her arm. 


All her playmates who were near 
Ran to her in sudden fear. 

Was she charmed? She did not call 
Or make any sound at all. 


Ten round eyes looked down to see; 
Five small heads shook awesomely. 
Then the eldest spoke aloud: 

“It is measuring your shroud! 


“You will sleep, with eyelids tight, 
In a box all satin white, 

And will not wake up to play 
Hide-and-seek or baking day... ” 


Eager as a listening bird, 
Sheila’s ears drank every word. 
Lifting starry eyes, she said: 
“Come, let’s play that I am dead!” 
MADELEINE AARON. 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


An autumnal hope was born 
Of the west wind in the corn; 
It whispered lightly as it passed, 
“In a new song hold me fast!” 
I could not stop the wind, not I. 
It blew melodiously by, 
But going still the boon to seek, 
It dried the tear upon my cheek. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


ROSE LITANIES 


Rosebud of morn, 
Wet with God’s grace, 
Mary Virgin, pray for me. 


Rose of the noon, 
God’s sun in thy face, 
Mary Mother, pray for me. 


Rose of the even, 
With drooping head, 
Black clouds are flying, 
Stained with red; 
Thy sun is dying— 
Thy sun is dead! 

Mary Forsaken, pray for me. 


Rose of the night, 
In fragrant sorrow, 
Mary of Pity, pray for me. 


Rose of God, 
Rose of the morrow, 
Mary in Heaven, pray for me. 
JOHN P. O’DAY. 
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FOR SOME WRITING PRETTILY 
OF DEATH 


Withhold your pen from the facile word-—— 
Your very suavity betrays 

You unitate who have never heard 

The quickened breath, the warning rattle 

In a tortured throat. 

Death is an enemy who slays 

Earth’s cherished progeny, and yet you prattle! 


Fasten your windows, latch your doors; 
The predestined will hear a soundless tread 
With ears grown deaf to any plea of yours; 
Will behold a Visitor with eyes grown blind 
To futile tears—strange glazing eyes instead 


Of those beloved... 


The novice would forget 

Poetic fallacies if Death 

Should stop him rudely and set 

A stifling gauge upon his breath... 

Why prate of a stranger you have never seen? 
LOUISE CRENSHAW RAY. 


EASTER SATURDAY 


After a restless night now it was dawn 
And John went forth to seek new destiny 
Unsmilingly and saddened. There was none 
To comfort him who had been comforter 
Of Mary and the other, Magdalene; 

He who had been so strong on Calvary, 
He who of all the band returned to stay 
A dying Master, now was desolate. 

He pushed the echoes back into his heart 
Of loving words treasured beyond all gain; 
Of confidence denied to all the rest, 

Even to Peter, who was trusted much. 
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Again he felt the Master’s hand . . . His touch 
Thrilling with peace and tenderness; he heard 
Again the words of sacred mission thrust 
Upon the twelve ... That time the band had met 
There in the upper room, how solemnly 
The Master bade farewell to all loved things, 
Bread and bright wine . . . how tenderly He held 
John’s head upon His bosom . . . how they joyed 
To call Him Friend .. . Were they to die for Him? 
And then he heard again those other words 
Of loveliness entrusted to his care: 
“Behold thy Mother.” Did she understand 
More than the rest, who could so calmly wait? 
“Be of good heart, my son,” this woman said, 
“He said His kingdom was not of this world.” 
John would have questioned further, but her eyes 
Looked out beyond as if he ought to know 
Or not to ask .. . So through Jerusalem 
All day John wandered silently alone. 

MARGARET KEANE. 


FAMILY IN BETHANY 


Lazarus sat, the neighbors being gone, 

Clothed in the robe that only yesterday 

Martha had lain forevermore away, 

Tears dropping in its folds. He seemed withdrawn, 
Somehow bewildered. And his eyes would cling 

Lost on familiar things, a door, a chair. 

His grave-touched lips were mute. They could not dare 
To words unlawful for the uttering. 


“Brother,” said Mary, “Brother,” tenderly, 

And looked as if she could not look her fill. 

But Martha, when the sun began to sink, 

Found a thick coat to lay across his knee, 

Kindled the fire against a sudden chill, 

And brought fresh milk, and wine for him to drink. 
FLORENCE CROW. 
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TO THE LADY OF INNUMERABLE 
SONNETS 


Lady, who Stella was to Astrophel 

And Amoret and Calia and she 

Who filled the laureled son of Tuscany 

With such sad eloquence he still may tell 

His passion though the years have rung his knell; 
Phyllis, Diana and that company, 

Heléne, Cassandre, whom Ronsard set free 

Of Time’s defacements and his final spell: 


You live and breathe and are among us yet 
And still your plaything is your poet’s heart; 
Even as your dark sister, who was proud, 
Humbled our noblest until his regret 
Swelled into music, you must rend apart 
With fickleness the heart unto you vowed. 

J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


JONGLEUR OF PARADISE 
THE SOUL OF MIGUEL PRO: 


I’ll come to dance before you, gloomy saint; 
Then, where’s your gloom? My breast will fairly burst 
With all this laughter—aches about my heart 
This very minute. . . . Listen! hear it start? 
The snap of castanets! 
Is this a dream?— 
That sound has torn, oh! ripped my life apart! 


“Viva Cristo-Rey!”—I cry it first! 
The words find echo in the rifle-shot .. . 
Is this an ecstasy? My heart beats not! 
Yet, how it swells! Oh, will it never cease? 
I am all heart: it must grow big to faint 
Into eternity; it breaks (I thought 
That only grief could break a heart, some plaint 
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Unheard) but, yes: it breaks as well to free 
The essence forth—like Mary’s vase— 
And spent, be wide enough to case 
A happy God; to give Him blood for Blood— 
My blood, made sacred at His touch, to bud 
New life from that so lately withered tree 
Wherein I labored through my Calvary. 


I come, and bow before the King, dim saint; 
But now I see His love, and find you gay, 
How dare I dance in Heaven, unless constraint 
Of my poor gifts should find no other way 
To fit me into Heaven’s courtly scene 
Than make me too jongleur unto the Queen? 
ROBERT JEAN MARSAN. 


I THOUGHT TO WEEP 


I took my sorrows to the woods with me 
And thought to weep beneath a sheltering tree, 
To weep my heart out undisturbed, alone, 
And gnaw my trouble like a barren bone. 


But in the tree a bird held carnival 

And split the quiet with his madrigal; 

In fragrant peace a drowsing field of clover 
Shadowed the vagrant cloud wisps floating over; 
And there, beyond, a hill rhapsodically 

Waved wind-blown grasses like a mimic sea. 

A squirrel scanned me, beady-eyed with wonder, 
And bees cruised by intent on honeyed plunder; 
While gauze-winged mites pursued in flashing maze 
Their infinitesimal but urgent ways... 


And only when the sun’s descent grew steep 
Did I remember I'd forgot to weep. 
ANNE ABBOT DOVER. 
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AFTERGLOW 


Under the maples, while the woodthrush sings, 
And dragonflies on iridescent wings 

Weave magic circles, Time, the restless, caught 
Of restfulness, lies smiling at the thought. 


Prone on the earth, arched by a silken shade, 
Bright garlands woven round his rusting blade, 
He waits enchanted, and the singing thrush 
Floats far away, and leaves a faery hush. 


The heavens uphold him in untroubled light; 

No shadow falls, as if, out of his sleep, 

His groping hand had caught the wand of night 

And broken it, that earth this hour might keep. 
INGRAM CROCKETT. 


BEYOND DREAMS 


Can this be I, dying here, 
With faces whirling through my brain? 
My son and daughter taut with fears, 


My husband suffering my pains, 
While I lie caring nothing much 
For sights dimming or strength waning. 


Kaleidoscopic figures touch; 
The living stand by those long dead 
Until my fuddled mind touches 


The mournful gathered by my bed 
And cannot call them dead or living. 
My lips muddle with words once said— 


Words bitter as wormwood biting, 
Soft as moon-shadows traced 
On grass—Words hurting like spring nights— 


Words, blurring into faces, 
And the faces into flowing dreams, 
And the dreams interred in an empty space. 


And I following a gray bird flying, 
Past dreams, past faces, beyond dying. 
ROBERT ALLEN MALLORY. 


THE FRANCISCAN: (Ad Sacrarium) 


I was your helper. 

I watched with curious eyes 
While you baked the host-cakes, 
Tended with fatherly care 
Your house of palm greens, 

Or spoke with jovial wit 

While I feasted on apples 
Gathered by your hand 

From the garden. 


Your singular humility 

Touched me. 

Seldom have I ever glimpsed such piety 
As from your happy countenance escaped. 
I can still hear your sandals, 

See your cowl, 

Your white rope cord... 

As though it were but yesterday 

I see the sunbeams throw their halo 
While you kneel in supplication 

For your sustenance, 


Mere bread... 


What labors and what sweet rewards 
For you, kind veteran. 
You were saintly with patience. 
You who said for all to hear: 
“My God and my All!” 
ROY COLEMAN. 
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CROSSES 


Here there is only the silence of crosses— 
An army of crosses, climbing a hill . . . 
(There is no hush like that of Calvary, 
No other quiet so final, still). 


Flutter of flowers, the spring’s chance sowing, 

A light lost wind that fingers the grass, 

And a mind gone vacant that strives to remember 
‘An image that briefly darkened a glass... 


Nothing to fear but the silence of crosses— 

If they are terrible, line on line, 

It is because they are shaped of intention, 

Fashioned for sacrifice, yours—and mine! 
FRANCES DICKENSON PINDER. 


HIGH DEPTHS 


Et cetera! I ask the full extent 

Of love, and more—the virtues love must hold 
Unsold except to pain. My prayer is bold, 
Its incompleteness strong and exigent, 

For it would reach the stars in one ascent! 


My soul in an illuminative mold 
Will be recast: like tarnished, dented gold 
Made precious, simple, and non-aliquant. 


Et minora! I am divested—deaf 

And blind! The Hand that guides me up the steep 
Is now unseizable! To depths so high 

Where am I led? I sink that I may fly. 

To Christ I fain would run, but only creep. 


Oh, sweet belief to know that love is grief! 
SISTER M. GABRIEL, 0O.P. 


A LETTER FROM KATHERINE BREGY 


MONG all the problems facing the young CatHo.tic Portry So- 

CIETY OF AMERICA, probably none rises up more continuously, 

nor more controversially than the question: “Is its aim chiefly to pro- 

mote a knowledge and love of the great heritage of Catholic poetry— 

or is it to encourage young verse-makers to write and, if possible, to 
publish?” 

Now, I take it, the answer to this query should resemble the 
fabled definition of the optimist, who between two good things always 
chose both! Only, after much conversation and correspondence with 
various members, I rather fear our general tendency is to accentuate 
the less important of these two good things. It seems to me beyond all 
argument that the first and most essential work for any group of 
poetry-lovers is to become familiar with the best work of the best 
poets; and that this communion with masterpieces is most likely not only 
to uplift the mind and enlarge the heart, but also to create what Matthew 
Arnold called that “current of fresh ideas” which will carry on the 
heritage in a new generation. For poetry, when it is real, does not 
separate us from life as mere spectators; on the contrary, it intensifies 
and interprets the experiences of living. 

And because Catholic poetry approaches life armed with a par- 
ticularly shining and substantial armor—because it faces the world 
with a divine revelation as well as with human art—it needs most par- 
ticularly to be studied and assimilated. Joseph Auslander recently de- 
fined poetry as “the most beautiful way of remembering what it would 
impoverish us to forget.” And would it not impoverish any one of us 
to be without at least a superficial memory of St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
sublime prayer-poems to the Holy Eucharist, or of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, or the Little Flowers of St. Francis, or the glad, sad ballads 
of medieval England, or the thrilling legends of the Holy Grail? Does 
it not impoverish any modern Catholic, or any modern user of the 
English language, not to know familiarly the great body of Catholic 
poetry which has grown up since the Oxford Movement—all the way 
from Newman’s symphonic Dream of Gerontius, through the mystic 
artistry of Patmore and Thompson and Alice Meynell on to the mag- 
nificent affirmation of “the things that cannot be and that are” in Ches- 
terton today? 

We hear a good deal about the duty of encouraging young writers 
—and who can be unsympathetic? But anyone with the slightest 
first-hand experience knows that people who want to write, like peo- 
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ple who want to paint, are the hardest ones on earth to discourage. 
That is why anyone of us is still keeping at it! Now just at present 
I myself am conducting—with much love, a few tremors and I hope 
some little zeal—a class in Poetry Technique for one of our Catholic 
colleges. Most of the students are, or will be, teachers; a few of them 
have and want to develop a personal poetic gift. I feel sure those who 
have something to say will say it more richly after understanding the 
fundamental principles underlying this great art—just as the others 
will teach the beauties of poetry more helpfully after knowing these 
same rules and the makers of them. But I never urge anyone to do 
original verse, except as class practice, who does not vitally want to. 
There is far too much poor verse and mediocre verse being written, 
both by Catholics and non-Catholics! 

So I should say quite candidly—although I realize there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side—that while the give and take of 
friendly comment is useful, and the reading of original verse always 
more or less exciting to the writers of it, this is really a minor object of 
THE CaTHOLic Poetry Society OF AMERICA. Criticism, to be help- 
ful, must be rather expert; and after all, there is nothing better for a 
beginner than just that familiarity with the best about which we have 
been talking. For while art must be attacked with boldness, it seems 
to me that it must also be attacked with knowledge and with reverence. 
I should be the last, then, to urge anyone into premature print. In- 
deed, I have never recovered from my wondering admiration for Amy 
Lowell, who—although she was to be a poetic pioneer and experi- 
mentalist—actually studied all the possibilities of verse-writing for 
seven or eight years before publishing at all. 

But there is no doubt that the young poet who does fairly good 
and honest work often needs assistance at just this point of publication. 
General magazines have—or think they have—so pitiably little space 
open to poetry! So this is one of the great opportunities of such a 
magazine as SPIRIT dedicated to Catholic poetry—which I suppose 
we may define simply as poetry inspired by a Catholic subject or in 
harmony with the general Catholic philosophy of life. It is also in a 
special sense the spokesman of poet members of THE CATHOLIC PoETRY 
SocreTy OF AMERICA, and during its first year—in six numbers— 
had the rather astonishing record of publishing work by one hundred 
and thirty-six different authors. Some of these poets could, of course, 
have found openings elsewhere—many others would have found no 
place in the crowded inns of existing publications. But obviously it 
is to the best interest of the magazine and of all members of the So- 
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ciety, both readers and writers, that the standard of acceptance be kept 
high. Our poetic ideals are here, as it were, on trial before the criti- 
cal modern world, and must be vindicated (in the only way they can 
ever be vindicated) by good work as well as good intentions. 

I sometimes wonder whether, in our zeal to create, to express our- 
selves, we remember often enough that merely to know and to love 
poetry is an enormous joy, as well as an enormous civilizing and 
spiritualizing force. “To have great poetry,” Whitman used to insist, 
“we must have great audiences, too.” It will be well if after ten years 
THE CaTHoLic Poetry Society has helped to develop ten authentic 
poets. Weneed them! But it will also be well if it has helped to develop 
ten thousand appreciative and intelligent readers of poetry. For we 
need them just as urgently! 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
To the Editor—I was very much interested in the little controversy be- 
tween Mr. Meehan and Mr. Thompson about the proper ideal in poetry. 
The subject is so fascinating that I cannot be silent. 

Mr. Meehan speaks of Beauty, the “splendor of Being,” as a 
“proper ideal in literature, especially in poetry.” Mr. Thompson seems 
to take exception to this absolute statement on grounds that it denies 
“reverence to God, Who is Being perfect and independent,” and adds 
that “certainly the beauty of God and His creatures is an excellent— 
and in fact an inescapable matter of poetry.” Two apparently diver- 
gent views—but are they really so? In my opinion they can be happily 
wed. 

Beauty as variously defined—"splendor veri” (ascribed to Plato) ; 
"splendor ordinis” (Augustine) ; “splendor forme” (St. Thomas); and 
“splendor of Being,” as Mr. Meehan chooses to call it, is Beauty in its 
Essence, Beauty as a Transcendental, and as such, surpassing all cate- 
gory. Like the One, the True, and the Good, it is really Being itself 
considered in a special relation, in Beauty’s case, that of giving joy 
on intuition. This joy is not, however, the delight peculiar to the act 
of knowing, but as Jacques Maritain in his Art et Scholastique care- 
fully states, “. . . it is a joy superabounding and overflowing from 
such an act because of the object known.” And though two more 
conditions of Beauty, namely, integrity and harmony, as ascribed to 
it by the Ancients and St. Thomas, are necessary for an essential defini- 
tion, it is nevertheless this clarity, splendor, effulgence of Being which 
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is preéminently Beauty’s own. I personally prefer St. Thomas’s “splen- 
dor forme.” It is very precise; “forma” meaning the determining prin- 
ciple of any being, and as such holding that particular being’s ontologi- 
cal secret, its spiritual essence. And this “splendor of form,” or Beauty 
of each individual thing, is but a ray of that effulgence of Infinite Be- 
ing, Infinite Beauty, that Pulchritudo semper antiqua et semper nova 
which is God! 

But Beauty, as intelligible as it is in itself, in order to be appre- 
hended by man must be Made Incarnate as it were, and appear in guise 
of Flesh, in Material bonds through which this essence of Beauty may 
manifest itself. These it takes, and we glimpse it in the subduing har- 
monies of a Beethoven symphony, in magic of moonlight, in the 
poignancy of a sonnet, in the simple grace of a daisy, or in the pro- 
found and unutterable joy of mystical intuition. I could enumerate 
forever! And without irreverence we could name these Sacraments 
of Beauty, for they are the visible signs through which Beauty comes 
to us. In poetry, when this brilliance of spiritual mystery filters 
through the weak web of words, we have poetry which is “soul-ful,” 
spiritual, divinized. That is why SPIRIT is called SPIRIT! Its ideal 
is just such poetry. Nor need poetry to be “soul-ful” be patently 
“pious” in the accepted meaning of the term. No, but the Light must 
glitter through. 

Thus the “splendor of Being” would seem to be poetry’s ultimate 
ideal, but its realization can take place only in and through a material 
vesture, and so bring joy to the soul through the senses and their 
intuition. Though a profound knowledge of metaphysics is not neces- 
sary, nevertheless a good poet in his artistic creation uses it unconsciously 
when, having “‘an appreciation of some fugitive beauty” he straightway 
utters his “poignant exclamation,” which as Mr. Thompson says, truly 
is High Poetry! 

I like to think of all this as ultimately reducible to a line of Jean 
Cocteau’s, “Parce que la Poésie, mon Dieu, est Vous!”—Sister M. 


Thérése, Sor.D.S. 


Sloatsburg, N. Y. 
To the Editor—I wanted to thank you for the editorial, “Approach 
to Criticism,” in the September issue. And then never seemed to find 
the time. That brief essay sets forth the truest, the most workable 
theory of criticism. Its central idea could be carried further into a 
theory of art. Such a spirit would keep the bitter rivalry out of the 
striving of groups and individuals for sincere personal expression, 
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while at the same time stimulating each to find his own best way of 
doing things. Those so wearied with the battles of the art-world that 
they have come to avoid discussion of such topics could welcome it 
again, made in this spirit where discrimination and catholicity both 
have their place, where one may consider and choose—and let others 
do the same. Thank you for the article which creates a fine atmosphere 
for all your poets to work in.—Grace Fallow Norton. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The House of the Titans and Other Poems, by A. E. Macmillan. $1.50. 

The poetry of A. E. permits no compromise; either you enjoy it or 
you don’t. If you are one of those people who can “hear those lordlier 
voices . . . whose magic meditation is the music of being,” if the mind 
can tolerate the memory “of starry dynasties slow-fading out” and 
agree that “what is built is only what we dream” “The House of the 
Titans” will be a thrilling experience. A. E.’s title poem is a poetic ver- 
sion of the Celtic myth of the children of Lir—a story of the fall of 
god-descended men who have forgotten their ancient majesty, are 
plunged into sorrow and can scarcely recall the skies which rumor their 
own infinitudes. Darkened by lust and materialism the race is finally 
redeemed through the spirit sense of Armid and Nuada who recognize 
the all-father’s voice singing “the deathless union of all things.” “The 
House of the Titans” is rich in Celtic symbols and its pantheism is neither 
obtrusive nor dogmatic. Save where the poet is unnecessarily repetitive 
and in certain places where the sky-star-infinity image becomes slightly 
cloying, one can find little fault with his marvelously supple blank verse. 

The other long peom in this volume, ““The Dark Lady,” is an interior 
monologue in blank verse revealing the thoughts of the celebrated hero- 
ine of Shakespeare’s sonnets. The lines are too unctuous properly to 
convey the feelings which rise out of these sordid reconstructions of the 
great dramatist’s life. The “dark lady” parts from Shakespeare after 
slaying the “unnatural with the natural love” and the story is neither 
convincing nor pleasant. The shorter poems are typically A. E., all brief 
lyrics interpreting the spirit of nature in terms of Irish pantheism. The 
river, the woodlands and fountains are filled with earth magic and every 
movement of the wind seems to strike some universal chord. This mood 
is expressed most successfully in “An Idle Reverie” when the poet says: 


“Our imagination may be but flashes of fire 
That drift upon us from the burning clouds” 
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and in a later passage in the same poem 


“I tremble, fearful at the first glowing of 
The magic-lovely, dragon-haunted air, 
Where all beauty is shadowed by its demon .. .” 


“The House of the Titans” is spiritualistic if not spiritual and in the 
stylistic sense at least is genuine poetry.—F. X. C. 


Enchanted Window, by Virginia Spates. Dallas: The Kaleidograph 
Press. $1.50. 

Echoes have a certain fascination. If clear and sharp, they some- 
times impinge upon the ear with startling effect. Yet they are shadow 
voices after all, and the listener is aware that they do not ring with a 
primary vibration. Virginia Spates, in this attractive little book, has 
given us in the main an echoed music. The cadences are pleasing, but 
the impressions imparted are of strains heard before. They are like thin 
melodies struck from a harpsichord. If one seldom catches a new 
harmonic or an arresting tonal phrase, there is an undeniable enjoyment 
in the charm of well-worn études played over again. 

The fancies here are not sharply focused. Virginia Spates has the 
reflective attitude toward life and death, toward faith and doubt; but 
her meditations, in the present volume at least, do not penetrate deeply 
enough to stir enduring recollections. The weakness is not in the versi- 
fication, for the author as a rule constructs her verses competently 
enough. The fault lies rather in a thematic dullness and in a deficiency 
of imaginative force. Her simile, “Earth, revolving like a ball,” in the 
poem, “On the Sun’s Leash,” is too palpably obvious to be excused. On 
the other hand, there are several poems in this collection which, in addi- 
tion to being well-done metrically, are both admirable in concept and 
satisfying in timbre. The best, in this reader’s judgment, is “Like a 
Dove.” Favorable mention should be made also of “Skull Washed 
Ashore” and “‘My Precious Sin and I.” The last-mentioned is a reprint 
from her previous volume, “Wings Against the Wind.”—C. J. L. 


The Far Call, by Aletha Todd Alderson. Dallas: The Kaleidograph 
Press. $1.50. 

Honest, forthright and sincere, this book contains a good portion 
of that rare substance men call poetry, but it remains in the last analysis 
very difficult to review. The author would have been better advised 
had she omitted a good half of the volume for her poems written upon 
“occasions” are definitely inferior to those poems wherein she expresses 
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her personal thoughts and emotions; and the frequent use of hackneyed 
tags, even in her finest flights, derogates considerably from the real 
excellence of many poems. On the other hand Miss Alderson’s son- 
nets are far and away the best work in the book. They are fully 
realized and excellently expressed. The sonnets, “Poet Into Clerk,” 
“Beyond the Sunset,” and “In a Public Library” come immediately 
to mind for praise, but many other poems—“The Far Call,” title-poem 
of the collection, for instance, and “The Fields of Peace”—demand 
notice as well. There is a reality about the best of Miss Alderson’s 
poems that is quite genuine and moving. Hers are honest thoughts 
and somehow one feels that her self-appraisal in “Some Day” is quite 
accurate.—J. G. E. H. 


From the Hid Battlements, by Dom Placid. Caldwell, Ohio: The Caxton 
Printers. $2.00. 

There are two statements in this book which intentionally or unin- 
tentionally disarm criticism. The first occurs in the foreword by Benja- 
min Musser who lays down a certain appraisal and then declares that only 
“a carping critic” could differ. The second is embodied in a poem whose 
burden is that no matter if the reader may dislike the manner of these 
songs, their obvious sincerity is sufficient to have them accepted. But 
sincerity alone is not sufficient to produce genuine or even good poetry, 
nor, on the other hand, in answer to Mr. Musser, is greatness or nobility 
of theme. The fact remains that, lacking the necessary artistry, many 
writers have produced work on the events of Christ’s life, for instance, 
which, as poetry, scrapes the bottom. 

One, therefore, has no quarrel with the themes of “From the Hid 
Battlements,” as themes. But where, as in “The Silver Maid,” Dom 
Placid approaches Joan of Arc with sincerity, ambitiousness and faith, 
he must as well be more than a re-teller of an old story. Grandiosity, as in 
“The Pageant of the Beads,” remains only that if it is not accompanied 
by genuine emotion; and even grandeur fails if the concept is not imag- 
inatively important. 

In occasional lyrics Dom Placid shows flashes of real poetic percep- 
tion. This is the gift which he should refine and prove.—J. S. 


THE INDEX—Due to a mistake in instruction interpretation cer- 
tain subscribers did not receive an index to Volume I with the January 
issue. We will be glad to forward to any subscriber on receipt of a 
request a copy of this index. We also take this occasion to ask all sub- 
scribers to notify us promptly of any change of address.—The Editors. 
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“Of the weeklies of opinion and violent conviction, 
our favorite is The Commonweal... . It is for the spe- 
cial articles, mostly of a critical nature, that we like 
The Commonweal. The verse that The Commonweal 


runs strikes us as the best verse printed by any Amer- 


ican publication.” F. P. A. 
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